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ENTERTAINMENTS 


Drills, kers, Mono- 

ane, Folk Ds Dances, 0; Operettas, usical Pieces, 
PLAY , Iustrated Songs 9. Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow +o ‘ableaux, Panto: comtimen, Ss 
Entertainments for i} pay "Minstrels, Jokes, =~ 
Books, Make-Up Goods, 
For all ages and —- New Commencement Manu Manue! 
u o ew ideas 
Large catalog Free. and students, pages 


Teacher should BL, -g 

one 
T. §. DENISON & OO.) 5c Shine 
Dept.& CHICAG H .25. " 


























GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should 
try the U 8S. Government examinations to be 
held throughout the entire country, during 
the Winter and Spring The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1,500; have short 
hours and annual vacaticns, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. T226, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





PRICE OF SHEEP ADVANCES 

After January 2, 1917, the price of the 
Sheep binding of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary will be $14.00 net instead 
of $12.00 net. The Buff Buckram remains at 
$12.00 net. Fortunately the Buff Buckram 
binding has now been so thoroughly tested 
that G. & C. Merriam state that they are 
warranted in recommending it as being even 
more serviceable than the Sheep of today. 


The Half Russia and Full Russia bindings 


are discontinued. 


The Best Stories for 
Younger Children 


were selected by these leaders 
in the use of literature in the 
lower grades. 


Robinson Crusoe 


For Boys and Girls 


Adapted for use in Second or third, 
Grade, by McMurry and Husted 
gives the best results. More schools 
use it than ever before. Teacher's 
Edition, used for oral instruction, 


40 Cents. Send fora copy to-day. 


Tales of Tro 

By WITT y 
translated by DeGarmo, is the at- 
tractive reader for Sixth or Seventh 
Grade. List price 35 Cents. Price 
in quantity 28 Cents. Order this. 
It has been used for twenty years in 
America and longer in Germany. 








Write us for History, Nature, and Literature 
stories for the grades. 


Public-School Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 











The advertisements on this page are merely 
announcements. Full particulars may be had by 
iting atra A to the advertiser. ices mention 
THE ILLINOIS TEACHER when you write. 
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Do You Know What the actual Junior High School is doing in 100 cities? 


How it came to be organized? 
Why it is needed? 
What its dangers are? 


Its costs? Its problems? Itseconomies? Ktc.? Etc.? Etc.? 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, by A. A. Douglass. 


An accurate study of 268 cities with complete se from 100 junior high 
schools is just published as Part III of the 15th Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. It gives the existing and the typical 
curricula and a full historical and pedagogical discussion of all its 
problems. 
Just published through’the Public School Publishing Company of Bloomington, Illinois. 
Weight 14 oz. 


FOR ANY OF THE YEAR BOOKS of this Society, orders must now be sent to 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


The price is 75 cents, plus postage. 











CLARK 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


With the 
Understandable 


The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life 


A manual for making an ex- 
hibit to show in concrete form 
the practical value of the study 
of Latin. Orders should be sent 
to 


Ihe Agency Short 


Contract 


27th Year 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place MADISON, WIS. 
Price $1.55, postage 12 cents 

















Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Short Contract. Guaranteed Service. Write for our Free Booklet Howto Apply. 26th Year 
E. KR. NICIIFOLS, 221 S. Mich. Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mor. 





OUR BOOKLET 


‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 

ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 

of Education and Normal Schools. 
FREE To ANY ADDRESS 


THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO = ILLINOIS 
W ste nOffice:SP KAS F,WASHINGTON 
FEBRUARY 26 


Kansas City Superintendence Meeting - "Maken s 


You are invited to use our rooms 215-216 Coates House, for interviews, corre- 
spondence, etc. Free stenographic service. Dr. J. H. Hill, Mr Louis Cogswell and 
Mr. B. F. Clark will be in attendance. 

New York City SPOKANE, WasH. 


? Ca 
Clark Teachers Agency JACKSONVILLE, Fa. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 














ICAGO Kansas City, Mo. BALTIMORE, Mp. 


















Eight page Booklet “Road to Good Positions,” Free. 

Our Special Field “How to Apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of all the 
Colorado Idaho States,” free to members. Fifty Cents in stamps to non-members. 
Kansas Wasbington WM RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager 
ates bd end 
New xico Nebraska Ss 7 
Qiseen* Rerade | wottodagy et Som Sree ae 

nD 0 ako’ 
Calitornia South Dakota] | The largest ee ROG 9 ¥. TUE, 7 CA FTE | R Ss’ 
Oklahoma Utah Texas} Pratt d ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver.coLo 

















Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


The Largest Agency West of cue, See the Entire West Only and Alaska 
We need greatly teachers for emergency vacancies in all departments. 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 
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The Victrola VI in use at a Rural School The new Victor booklet 
near Huntsville, Ala. containing valuable suggestions 
for the teacher in the rural school 


The Rural School is the Community Center 


of over fifty millions of Americans, most of whom have heretofore been 
denied the great cultural advantages of good music. 


The Victor-Victrola and Victor Records 


now carry the world’s best music to the children in the rural school, 
and to their parents. 





A New Booklet, 
“The Victor in Rural Schools” 


contains a store of musical information, biographies, lessons in teaching rote songs, 
and valuable suggestions for the teacher in the rural school. 


A list of 26 Victor Records for $25 includes: 





51 Vocal Selections Songs of 20 American Birds 
27 Instrumental Selections 2 Primary Stories 
2 Marches 2 American Poems 
8 Folk Dances and Singing Games 6 Band Accompaniments for Community Singing 

















This list of 102 distinct selections furnishes material for School Marching, Calisthenics, 
Folk Dances, Writing Exercises, Rote Songs, Teaching Exercises, Ear Training, Nature 
Study, Folk Songs, Art Songs, Ballads, Duets, Opera Selections, Violin, Cello, Flute, 
Harp, Xylophone, Bells, Orchestra, Band, Stories, and 
English Literature. 

Teachers may obtain a copy of this valuable booklet 
free at any Victor dealer’s; or a 
copy will be sent upon application 
to the 






Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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THOUSANDS OF PHOTOS 


on each reel (note illustration) 


HUNDREDS OF FILMS 


in the 


PATHESCOPE 


Motion Picture Library 


on Travel; Habits and Customs of Foreign Countries; Industries; Animals; Birds; In- 
sects; Fish; Illustrated Books and Stories of the Best Authors. 


Send for Catalogue of Films and ask us about our plan for putting a 
Pathéscope in your school on the SELF-PayMENT PLAN! 


PATHESCOPE. CENTRAL 
17 North Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 




















WHEN 


You have taught the child to read and when you have placed the best 
of reading matter within his reach you have done all that may be done for 
him to help him acquire a taste for good literature. He will do the rest. 
Literary taste is not to be bought or made to order, but it will follow when 
such reading matter as 


THE YOUNG AND FIELD 
LITERARY READERS 


are placed in a child’s hands. Here are eight books of selections graded with 
the greatest care to his developing powers, chosen not only for their interest 
and their appeal but for their genuine merit. Rhymes, fables, legends, his- 
torical and biographical tales representing the old world and the new, form 
the content of the series. Every book is a unified whole. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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To MemBrrs:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals de 


livered by carrier. 








OFFICERS OF ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1917. 


President—W. R. Hatfield, Chicago. 

First Vice President—Mrs. Eva Batterton, Peters- 
burg. 

Second Vice President—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Third Vice President—Eva Smedley, Evanston. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 














The Sixty-third Annual Meeting almost reached our 
ideal of a teachers’ association meeting. The program 
was excellent, the attendance was larger than for sev- 
eral years before, the discussions were sometimes fervid 
but never acrimonious, and the general results indicative 
of educational progress. 


Mr. George D. Wham, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, richly deserved the many compliments paid 
him for arranging the program. It is a difficult problem 
to build such a program and arrange all the details for 
carrying it out; but Mr. Wham, for several months be- 
fore the meeting, devoted much time and energy to the 
work and proved to be fully equal to the occasion. 


The other two members of the executive committee 
were Cyrus S. Grove, Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and Hugh S. Magill, Chairman of the Legislative 
Committee and of the Committee on Nominations. These 
two officers worked hard with their committees, and the 
results are gratifying to the members of the association. 
Mr. Grove becomes chairman of the executive committee 
for 1917, and of course, Mr. Magill will demonstrate his 
ability as a legislative worker during the next six months. 


President Gerard T. Smith came back to us from 
Columbia University with a most inspiring message. He 
also proved his ability as a presiding officer. 

Treasurer MelIntosh was attending to his difficult 
work of enrolling the members, paying the bills, and 
checking up his accounts in his usual quiet and efficient 
way. His reelection year after year to this important 
position proves that the association appreciates his faith- 
ful service. 


Mr. Royal T. Morgan retires from the board of di- 
rectors with a good record. His long service in educa- 
tional work, his continuous affiliation with the associa- 


Executive Committee— 

Cyrus 8. Grove, Freeport. 

Hugh S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 
D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 





tion, his. wisdom, sincerity and integrity have ably quali- 
fied him for service as a director. We shall eontinue to 
look to him for advice. 


Much of the recent growth of the State Teachers’ 
Association and its achievements in legislation since it 
was reorganized have been due to the wise counsel and 
intelligent activity of W. R. Hatfield. Therefore, it was 
entirely fitting to elect him president for the year 1917, 
which promises to be one of the greatest years in the 
history of the association. 


Mrs. Eva Batterton, County Superintendent of 
Menard County, was elected First Vice President, and 
by virtue of this office she is also a member of the board 
of directors. This again places a woman on the board 
of directors and also gives the asociation the service of a 
capable executive and adviser in one of its most im- 
portant positions. 


Superintendent D. Walter Potts of East St. Louis 
was elected as the new member of the executive com- 
mittee and as chairman of the appropriations commit- 
tee. Mr. Potts has long been one of our most enthusias- 
tie and energetic members and in his new position will 
be a tower of strength to the organization. 


Do you know what is in our educational platform? 
Can you make a strong and effective defense of its vari- 
ous planks? It is printed in this number in the form of 
the resolutions adopted on December 28 by the associa- 
tion. Study it, advertise it, promote it, explain it, sup- 
port it, defend it, get it enacted into law. 


The Fiftieth General Assembly is now in session. 
Your legislative committee and your secretary are doing 
their best to look after your interests and the educa- 
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tional interests of this commonwealth. Are you helping? 
Tell the legislators from your senatorial district what 
you want, and why you want it. Write to them if you 
do not often see them. You might help your workers at 
Springfield, Mr. Magill and Secretary R. C. Moore, by 
commending us to your members of the Legislature 
and asking that we be given a hearing on our measures. 
The eaimpaign is on; it means much to the teachers, the 
children, and to the State; Let us work! 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


At its recent meeting, the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion adopted an amendment providing for a representa- 
tive assembly. Article IX, which is the new article, is 
printed herewith. All members should study it care- 
fully so that they may vote intelligently on the question 
of its ratification or rejection when that question comes 
up for consideration in the division meetings. It must 
be ratified by at least four divisions in order to become 
effective. 

Every division should appoint the required number 
of delegates and alternates at their meetings this year 
so that we may put the provisions of the amendment into 
effect at the meeting next December if it is ratified by 
the required number of divisions. 

There was another amendment adopted, which pro- 
vides that it will be necessary hereafter to have proposed 
amendments, ratified ‘‘by a majority vote of more than 
half of the divisions.’’ Of course this should also be 
considered by the divisions and either ratified or re- 
jected. 


The proposed Article IX is as follows: 


ARTICLE IX—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

At each annual meeting of the Association, there shall be a 
representative assembly, which shall consist of the members of 
the governing committees, the ex-presidents of the Association and 
of delegates or alternates chosen by each of the divisions in such 
manner as may be provided by the separate divisions. The ratio 
of representation in this assembly shall be one delegate and one 
alternate for each one hundred members and major fraction thereof 
enrolled in each division at its last preceding meeting, in addi- 
tion to the members of the governing committees. Within ten 
days after each division meeting, the secretary of the division 
shall send a list of the delegates and alternates chosen at that divi- 
sion to the Secretary of the State Association. In case any dele- 
gate is not present at the meeting, the alternate chosen in his or 
her place shall exercise all the rights and privileges of the said 
absent delegate. Immediately after calling the Association to 
order, the President shall appoint a Committee on Credentials, 
consisting of one member of the governing committee from each 
division, which shall decide the rights of delegates to sit in the 
representative assembly. At the business session of the annual 
meeting of the Association, sufficient chairs for the members of 
this representative assembly shall be grouped together and reserved 
for them. Only members of this representative assembly shall be 
allowed to vote on the election of officers, upon appropriations, 
upon adopting the reports of committees, upon amendments to the 
Constitution or By-Laws, or upon any other question that the 
President may consider important. However, all members of the 
Association present shall have the privilege of debate upon any 
question. The report of the nominating committee and the election 
of officers shall take place at the beginning of the business session. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


ApoPTED BY THE ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 28, 1916. 
Be It Resolved: 

1. That a law be enacted permitting school boards 
to use public school funds for the transportation of 
pupils in large or consolidated school districts. 

2. That the unit system of vocational education be 
maintained and strengthened. 

3. That a law be enacted making the School Trus- 
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tee year extend from July to July instead of from April 
to April, thus making it coincide with the school year. 

4. That the County Treasurers audit the township 
treasurers’ books and make the financial report to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

5. That we favor a larger school unit for taxation 
and for operating the public schools. 

6. That we favor an amendment to the revenue sec- 
tion of the school law permitting school boards to use 
the proceeds of the three percent tax rate as the require- 
ments may demand; and also a provision that a district 
may by a majority vote increase the tax rate to four 
per cent. 

7. That a law be enacted which will empower school 
boards to employ superintendents, principals, and other 
teachers for a period of years. 

8. That a minimum wage law for teachers be 
enacted. 

9. That we favor an increase in the State distribu- 
tive fund to $5,000,000 by the Fiftieth General <As- 
sembly. 

10. That we favor an effective county compulsory 
school attendance law. 

11. That we favor: (a) the authorization and es- 
tablishment of vacation schools, and (b) the enactment 
of a law permitting the employment of children between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen, during holidays and va- 
cations, in occupations not harmful to them, said em- 
ployment to be subject to the approval and under the 
general oversight of truant officers and juvenile court 
officers who shall see that they are not abused or over- 
worked. 

12. That we urge Congress to enact a bill appropri- 
ating $50,000 to the Bureau of Education for the pur- 
pose of promoting the education of immigrants. 

13. That we favor a twenty-day school month. 

14. That we favor a law providing that children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen who have gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade shall be permitted to work 
on a work certificate. 

15. That we favor the passage of a law insuring free 
text books to the children in attendance in the public 
schools of the state.* 

*The text book committee made a report which was received 
and accepted by the association, and which recommended, that 
we favor free text books; that the legislative committee be in- 
structed to prepare a bill embodying the principle of free text 
books and to present it to the Legislature in the most effective 
way; that the legislative committee and the secretary be authorized 
and directed to do all in their power to bring about its enactment; 
that all members of this association, both individually and ecol- 
lectively, put forth their best efforts to bring about its enactment ; 
and that the county be the unit of text book adoption, provided 
that, in districts having a superintendent giving one-half time or 


more to supervision, they may adopt other books than those adopted 
for the county. 


16. That we favor the establishment of open-air 
schools for tubereular children. 

17. That we favor legislation providing for play- 
ground equipment for all the public schools. 

18. That we favor provision for the employment of 
an expert teacher in all counties to work under the spe- 
cific directions of the County Superintendent of Schools 
in a supervisory capacity with special reference to ef- 
fective and efficient teaching. 

19. That we favor the enactment of a law prohibit- 
ing fraternities, sororities, and other secret societies in 
publie high schools. 

20. That we urge the Legislature to enact such 
remedial and emergency legislation as is necessary to 
prevent loss by districts affected by the recent decisions 
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if the Supreme Court setting aside the High School Tui- 
tion Act and the Township Act of 1911. 

21. That we favor the division of the State into 
Community High School Districts, each of which shall 
be charged with the duty of maintaining a public high 
school, or of levying a tax sufficient to pay the tuition 
of the high school pupils attending recognized high 
schools, 

22. That, through the President and Secretary of 
this Association, we extend to the proper authorities our 
thanks and appreciation for the use of the various meet- 
ing places which have served us so acceptably and well. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


The Third Annual Convention of the Vocational Ed- 
ucational Association of the Middle West, Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, January 18, 19, 20, 1917. 

School Masters’ Club, Normal, Friday and Saturday, 
February 2 and 3, 1917. (Regular dates, second Friday 
and Saturday in October, and first Friday and Satur- 
day in February). 

Central Ilinois Division of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, 
April 13, 14, 1917. 

Southwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, East St. Louis, April 12, 13, 14, 1917. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION BOARD ELECTION. 


Superintendent D. Walter Potts of East St. Louis 
was elected a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund 
at the annual election on December 27. 

The election of Mr. Potts will bring added dienes 
and stability to the Board. His term of office will cover 
a period of three years. Mrs. Sarah L. Thomas of Rock- 
ford still has a term of two years, and Miss Anna Wright 
of Moline has one year yet to serve. 

The following is the report of the Board of Can- 
vassers : 


Total number of ballots cast............... 1305 
Number of ballots rejected................ 137 
Number of ballots legally cast............. 1168 
Number cast for Mr. Potts................. 1168 


W. L. STEELE, Chairman. 
W. E. ANDREws, 

KATE FLANAGAN, 
ELizaABETH McNarr, 
FANNIE SPAITS MERWIN. 


The Board of Trustees wish to express their appreci- 
ation of the interest manifested and the conscientious ef- 
fort shown on the part of the voters. Members of the 
Board regret that a few errors were made in mailing 
slips and ballots to voters. 

Voters are urged to read carefully the voting in- 
structions given in Sections 2 and 3 of the law, which 
are both plainly stated. Remember that failure to com- 
ply with the least of these directions invalidates the bal- 
lot. The one hundred thirty-seven ballots rejected were 
illegal for one or more of the following reasons: 

Ballot was not in the envelope marked ‘‘Ballot 
only’’; 

Envelope marked ‘‘Ballot only’’ was not sealed; 

Slip bearing name, address, and name of district was 
placed in envelope marked ‘‘Ballot only’’, or slip was 
not entirely filled out; 

Ballots were not in before 10 A. M. December 27. 
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Voters may vote only once for the same candidate, 
and must be listed as contributors or annuitants. 

All votes must be in by 10 A. M. December 27. 

Much time and effort would be saved if the teachers 
would send exactly the same signatures with their ballots 
as they signed on their affidavits on file in the state office. 
It can readily be seen that, in checking from lists con- 
taining six or seven thousand names, Helen Gates, 
H. Gates, and H. F. Gates are confusing. 

We shall try to furnish a copy of the financial state- 
ment for the February Illinois Teacher. 

ANNA WRIGHT, 

Member of Board of Trustees. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the High School Conference held at 
Urbana, Ill., November 25, 1916. 

1. Resolved, that the legislative committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association be earnestly requested to 
recommend to the legislature that steps be taken at the 
earliest possible moment to legalize the township high 
school districts organized under the Act of 1911. 

2. Resolved, that we recommend that remedial legis- 
lation be enacted regarding the districting of the State 
for high school purposes, and providing free tuition to 
pupils attending high schools. 

H. A. Houuister, 
Chairman General Conference Committee. 


HIGH-SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The University of Illinois Bulletin No. 8 of Vol. XIV., 
issued October 23, 1916, is entitled, ‘‘The Planning and 
Construction of High-School Buildings. For the Guid- 
ance of School Boards and Those Interested in High- 
School Construction.’’ This is a well-bound pamphlet 
of 70 pages printed on excellent paper. Mr. H. A. Hol- 
lister is the author, and he has probably visited and in- 
spected as many high-school buildings as any other man 
in the state. Some of the subjects treated, as named 
in the table of contents, are as follows: 

The School Site. 

Feneral Method of Procedure. 

teneral Plans and Types of Buildings. 

General Features of Buildings. 

Provisions for Physical Education. 

The Assembly Room, or Auditorium, 
Rooms. 

Class-rooms for Academic Subjects. 

Laboratories and Other Special Rooms. 

The Library. 

Shops. 

Some Typical 
School Buildings. 

The Bulletin contains several pictures of school-room 
interiors and of floor plans of some of the best high- 
school buildings in the state. It is worthy of careful 
study by school boards, superintendents, principals, and 
architects before they proceed to plan, build, remodel, 
or repair high-school buildings. It is too expensive to 
send out at random; but it will be furnished, upon ap- 
plication, to school authorities that are really interested. 


and Study 


Statutory Provisions Concerning 


A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S 
OFFICE 


A DAY IN 


Some people seem to think that when they vote for 
a candidate for county superintendent they are helping 
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him to a sineeure. All county boards of supervisors 
want good results from the county superintendent’s 
office, but some of them are very niggardly about allow- 
ing his bills for necessary office help and equipment. 
Every time the legislature meets, it adds to his duties, 
but it seldom provides any additional ways and means 
for him to meet the increased requirements and heavier 
responsibilities. 

The county superintendents, both men and women, 
are doing the best they can uncomplainingly under the 
circumstances, and none of them has asked this paper 
to make a plea for them. But, in order that other edu- 
‘ational workers may realize how busy this officer is, the 
editor asked one superintendent in a county of medium 
size to make a record of his activities for an average day 
so it might be published in The Teacher. As you read 
this reeord, remember that there were probably two 
hundred schools in that county to visit some time in the 
year. Here is the work for one day: 

Arrived at office at 8 A. M. Proceeded to attend to 
mail. Mr. H. ealled regarding his friend Miss T. who 
desires to teach in this county; consumed 20 minutes. 
Dictated two letters. Arrival of morning mail, which 
consisted of eleven first-class letters, all of which needed 
immediate attention, and much second class matter. 

A city superintendent *phoned regarding grades of 
his pupils made in County Final Test. Also answered 
‘phone of Miss A. regarding grades of final test. Dic- 
tated several letters. Rev. T. of Illinois Home and Aid 
Society called, soliciting aid—econtributed. Began work 
on another set of Final Test Questions. 

Mr. R. ealled regarding matters relating to organiza- 
tion of township high school district at N. Mr. S. came 
in to see about proposed township high school district for 
S. Looked up and platted proposed district for him. 

Mr. MeD. ealled to understand more about grades 
of his daughter obtained in recent examination. Signed 
several typed letters. Checked over for outgoing mail 
several inspection records of schools recently visited. 
Left for lunch at 12 M. 

Returned to office at 1 P. M. Signed Eighth Grade 
Diplomas. Completed mailing inspection records, a few 
involving several pages of detailed account of require- 
ments. Mr. S. came in again to see about teachers for 
S. high school. Gave attention to afternoon mail, which 
was about as large as that of the morning. Mr. G. came 
in for his pay for work done at County Track Meet, the 
County Superintendent being secretary-treasurer of the 
association of school men under whose auspices the 
declamatory and athletic meet was held. Had a long 
telephone communication with Mr. M., a director, regard- 
ing Memorial Day program to be held at County Seat, 
the County Superintendent being secretary of the Mem- 
orial Day Association and on the program committee. 

School Board of District 46 came in to ask advice 
regarding making their school house comply with Sanita- 
tion Law. Before these directors left, the directors of 
District 73 came in to discuss sanitary conditions of 
their school house. 

A director came in to discuss the matter of teacher, 
district boundary lines and sanitary points of building 
for School District No. 79. Accompanied him to County 
Clerk’s office where the boundary line was looked up. 
Dictated several letters. Wrapped up and mailed medals 
due winners at recent literary contest. Left office at 
5:45 P. M. 

Left home at 6:45 P. M. in auto for N. (22 miles), 
where Closing Exercises were held. Gave them a 20- 
minute talk on school matters. Arrived*home at 11:30 
P.M. Good night! 
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STUDENT POPULATION AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Prof. J. A, Clement, Northwestern University 
INTRODUCTION 


Originally seven blanks were sent out to the hic), 
schools of the state of Illinois, including representati 
sections. About one-fourth of the blanks were return 
filled out.1_ The questionnaire covered the school yeu 
1913-1914. The blanks were entitled as follows: No. 
enrollment by years or classes, and by ages; No. II scho 
enrollment, census, and daily attendance; No. II px 
manent withdrawals; No. IV enrollment and failure 
different subjects; No. V probable causes of failur 
No. VI number of years spent by graduates, and mo 
tality within a single Freshman class; No. VII ages « 
graduates, and later activities of pupils. 

The greatest number of replies were received on Ni 
I, and so this part of the high school material has bee: 
written up in more detail than in case of any of th 
other blanks sent out. The material received on No. I 
was too meager, and incomplete to be significant, and s: 
it has not been tabulated at all. These results would 
no doubt, have furnished some valuable information 
relative to school expenditure of money had the facts 
been available in the form called for by blank No. II. 


ENROLLMENT IN HiGH SCHOOLS 


Blank No. I, as already indicated, consisted of enroll 
ment of high school pupils by years or classes, as well 
as by ages. This first summarized tabulation is present- 
ed in the form of percentages for the whole group added 
together. Table No. I, section (A), represents these 
results for forty-four of the high schools which reported 
outside of Chicago. 

Out of the total number of 10,336 pupils, 40.33 per- 
cent are Freshmen; 25.37, Sophomores; 18.99, Juniors; 


TABLE I, SECTION A, REPRESENTS FORTY-FOUR SCHOOLS 
OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO. 


Enrollment by years and ages. 





Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior Tot. No. Percent 
Ages B. G. 3 G. B. G. B. G. by ages by ages 
12-13 22 16 38 
13-14 236 293 32 23 2 586 


14-15 721 931 188 201 22 #25 #42 2090 
566 617 387 533 126 183 19 «22 2453 
16-17 268 280 851 448 325 458 100 141 2371 























17-18 73 77 166 169 #42208 #292 268 3870 1623 
18-19 37 11 57 445 #42139 #2107 +«200~+#«280 876 
19-20 6 6 7 [_ nun =. = 73 211, 
fe Sele ee See eee ioe SE see seer ee 
i =, 7s ll 3 9 26 
22-23 1 1 2 
23-24 ah a 1 1 8 
24 & 1 1 MEOW ow 
ee ee 6 
Tot. 1935 2234 1190 1433 854 1109 669 912 10336 
No. by 4619 2234 1963 1581 

yrs. 


T. per 46.4153.58 45.36 54.63 43.50 56.49 42.31 57.68 Boys and girls 








by yrs. 40.33 25.37 18.99 15.29 





and 15.29 Seniors. By reading the table, also according 
to classes, it will be seen for example, that the propor- 
tionate number of boys and girls enrolled in the Fresh- 
man year is 46.41 percent boys, and 53.58 girls. For all 
the four years the proportionate number of girls is 
higher than that for the boys, with the largest difference 
in the last year. 


*Gratefulness is here expressed, to principals and to other persons 
authorized to fill out the blanks, for the replies which were returned. 
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By reading this same table with reference to age dis- 
tributions it will be seen that 6.03 percent of all the 
pupils enrolled are below 14 years of age. 2.89 percent 
are 19 years of age or above. 82.59 percent are within 

he years 14-15, 15-16, 16-7, 17-18, respectively. 

The results of section (B), in table I, have been pre- 
sented so that a comparison can: be made if desired, be- 

ween the present group of schools studied, and previous 
zroups concerning which reports already have been pub- 
lished. The 44 schools plus the Chicago high schools 
make a total of 67 schools. The pereentage of this group 
involving a total of 27,179 pupils is 39.98 for the Fresh- 
man year. The U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1915, No. 6, on pages 41-42 shows that for 102 high 
schools in Illinois the percentage of distribution for the 
Freshman year is 39.20. With the exception of the 
Sophomore year there is practically very little variation 
between the 67 and 102 groups. Or again it may be seen 
that the variation in the results between the group of 
102 N. C. Association Illinois schools, and the forty-four 
outside of Chicago involved in the present investigation, 
is greatest in Sophomore year, amounting to only 1.83 
pereent. In the Senior year the percentages are 15.20 
and 15.29 for the respective groups. 

On page 39 of the Leavenworth-Kansas Survey Re- 
port, it is stated that the percentage of distribution for 
the state of Kansas in the Freshman year is 42.46 ; 26.27 
in the Sophomore ; 17.38 in the Junior; and 13.89 in the 
Senior year. The state of Illinois shows the better reten- 
tion of pupils from the Freshman to the Sophomore year 
when compared with Kansas. Between the Sophomore 
and Junior years the percentage of retention is very 
nearly the same for the two states, and between the 
Junior and Senior years. 

There is a difference of less than one percent in the 
distribution of Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and 
Seniors respectively between the State of Illinois, and 
the U. S. as a whole. The report of the Commissioner 
of education for 1914, on page 18 of volume 2, shows 
that 41.00 percent are Freshmen ; 27.05 are Sophomores ; 
18.50 are Juniors; and 13.45 are Seniors. For the state 
of Illinois the corresponding percentages are: 40.75, 
27.25, 18.83, and 13.89. The tabulated results of the 44 
high schools of Illinois show that the retention between 
the Freshman and Sophomore years is a little lower than 


TABLE I SECTION B, SHOWS THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLL- 
MENT FOR U. 8. KANSAS AND ILLINOIS. 


Tot. Enrol. Fresh. Soph. Jun. 





Sen 
United States ............ 1,366,822 41.00 27.05 18.50 13.45 
State of Illinois .......... 76,084 40.75 27.25 18.83 13.89 


102 N. C. Assoc. Ill. schools 35,268 __ 39.20 27.20 
Chicago H. 8. excluding 2 : 


18.40 15.20 











__yrs. vocational ......... 16,843 39.63 26.76 18.72 14.87 
44 Schools outside of Chicago 10,336 40.83 25.37 18.99 15.29 
67 Schools including Chi- 
cago H. 8S. ............ 27,179 89.98 25.56 18.85 15.08 
State of Kansas ........ f ? 42.46 26.27 17.38 13.89 
41.00 40.75 39.20 
| | 
| | 
(27.05 | 27.25 27 2 
| 18 50 18.83 18.40 
| 13.45 13 89 15 20- 
| ~ 





United States. 


102 N. C. Assoc. sch. 


State of Illinois. 


Chic. H. 8. excl. 44 
2 yr. vocat. 


40.33 


schls. 


of Chic. 


outside 67 
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State of Kansas. 


Diagram 1, graphs representing distribution of pupils for the U. &., 
Illinois, and Kansas. 


Table II, percentages of distribution by classes, 1913-1914. 











School Tot. Enroll. Freshman Sophomore 
Group A (Over 1000) 
No. A 1639 43.99 29.34 
No. B. 1209 37.22 27.95 
No. C. 1197 46.95 25.48 
No. D 1028 44.94 20.62 
Median 1203 44.46 26.71 
Group B (501-1000) 
No. 1 883 46.43 25.48 
No. 2 819 33.69 30.28 
No. 3 509 88.11 19.05 
Median 819 38.11 25.48 
Group C (301-500) 
No. 4 462 38.09 31.16 
No. 5 454 48.23 21.14 
No. 6 384 40.10 21.61 
No. 7 365 40.82 $3.15 
No. 8 363 42.14 25.06 
No. 9 336 37.20 22.91 
No. 10 332 40.66 23.19 
No. 11 319 40.43 23.51 
No. 12 312 44.23 22.43 
Median 363 40.82 22.91 
Group D (201-300) 
No. 13 297 40.40 23.56 
No. 14 290 46.20 37.93 
No. 15 275 49.09 25.09 
No. 16 271 50.18 26.93 
No. 17 260 37.30 28.46 
No. 18 248 40.32 25.40 
No. 19 244 35.65 26.22 
No. 20 234 29.91 26.06 
No. 21 211 42.65 24.17 
No. 22 210 36.19 25.23 
Median 254 40.36 25.73 
Group E (101-200) 
No. 23 186 44.08 30.64 
No. 24 181 39.22 25.96 
No. 25 171 47.36 18.12 
No. 26 167 26.94 32.93 
No. 27 162 34.56 27.77 
No. 28 155 43.22 25.16 
No. 29 154 27.92 27.27 
No. 30 147 30.61 29.25 
No. 31 126 32.53 26.98 
No. 32 121 40.49 20.66 
No. 33 lil 27.92 20.72 
Median 155 34.56 26.98 ; 
Group F (Under 100) 
No, 34 99 46.46 20.20 
No. 35 88 35.22 25.00 
No. 36 71 39.43 30.98 
No. 37 68 51.47 23.52 
No. 38 62 27.41 45.16 
No. 39 52 40.38 13.46 
No. 40 51 29.41 35.2 
No. 41 49 42.85 18.36 
No. 42 46 23.91 39.13 
No. 43 43 37.20 25.58 
No. 44 40 37.50 25.00 
Median 52 37.50 25.00 
Tot. Med. Excl. 198 39.76 25.31 
Tot. Med. Incl, 222 40.21 25.44 
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1Individual schools in Chicago are lettered. Schools outside of Chicago 
The same letters and numbers are used for the schools 
in the different tables presented. 


are numbered. 


for the U. S. But between the Sophomore and Junior, 
and between the Junior and Senior years it is a little 
higher than in the case of the U. 8S. as a whole. 

Diagram I is a graphic representation of the distribu- 
tion of pupils for the U. S.; the state of Illinois; 102 
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N. C. Association, Illinois schools; Chicago high schools ; 
44 schools outside of Chicago; and Kansas. 

Because of possible, extreme variations which may be 
found within individual schools, it is important to tabu- 
late results in terms of median percentages. The median, 
in this instance, signifies that there are as many schools 
which have Freshman enrollments above a certain named 
percentage as there are schools which have enrollments 
below this named percentage. The classification of 
schools used is similar to that found in the U. S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1915, No. 6, on page 35. Table 
II presents results in detail for different schools relative 
to groups of different sizes: schools having over 1,000 
pupils: 501-1000; 301-500; 201-300; 101-200; and un- 
der 100. Some of the groups here presented are, of 
course, too small from which to draw final conclusions. 
But the group classification is used partly for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing a valuable method of procedure, as 
well as for the purpose of ascertaining results. This 
detailed presentation is given in order that either indi- 
vidual schools or groups may be compared with one 
another. 

The median enrollment for the schools represented in 
table II, not ineluding the Chicago scho~'s is 198 pupils. 
Jessup and Coffman included 104 Illinois high schools 
in their study of the North Central schools. They found 
the median to be 143 pupils for their group studied, as 
is indicated on page 74, of their report. (Reprint 13th 
yearbook Nat. Soe. for the Study of Education). The 
1915 Bulletin, already referred to, reads, on page 37, 
that the school with an enrollment of 101-200 is the size 
of school most frequent in every one of the 15 states 
ineluded. The median enrollment for the E group (101- 
200) is 155 pupils, in the present investigation. 
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The median percentage of distribution for the Fres})- 
man year, for the whole number of schools, excluding the 
four Chicago high schools, is 39.76; for the Sophomore 
25.31; for the Junior, 18.85; and for the Senior year 
15.75. Ineluding only the four year high school pupil, 
in four of the Chicago schools, the total median per 
centages are as follows: 40.21 Freshmen; 25.44 Soph« 
mores ; 18.62 Juniors; and 15.25 Seniors. 

Ii is possible in Table II to make a great variety of 
comparisons. For illustration the median percentages 
for the Freshman year of groups C and D are practically 
the same, namely 40.82 and 40.36. The percentage of 
retention is better for group D than for group C from 
the first to the second year of high school. On the other 
hand, group C shows the better retention from th« 
second to the third year. 

The median percentage of Freshmen in the F group 
is 2.94 higher than that for the E group. But the per- 
centage of retention between the Freshmen and Sopho- 
more years is proportionately better for the E group 
than that for the F group, as is also true of the E group 
between the Junior and Senior years respectively. 
Speaking of the two groupes E and F as a whole, then 


it may be seen that the percentage of retention is higher - 


for the E than for the F group. 

The median percentages for the four years in the A 
and B groups are respectively: 44.46; 26.71; 15.87; 
14.20; and 38.11; 25.48; 20.51; 15.50. The B group 
shows a better percentage of retention of pupils between 
the Freshman and Sophomore, and between the Sopho- 
more and Junior years than does the A group, but a 
poorer retention between the Junior and Senior years. 

The median percentages for different groups of schools 
may be compared with one another in diagram 2. Also 
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comparisons may be made between any individual 
schools and the group medians. Each of the separate 
graphs for the groups indicate a decrease of pupils from 
the Freshman to the Sophomore year which is compara- 
tively large. The group of schools 101-200 shows the 
smallest decrease. By comparing school No. 45 with 
the 101-200 group it may be seen that the retention be- 
tween the first two years is better in school 45, while the 
retention from the Sophomore to the Junior years is the 
better for group 101-200. Again the retention between 
the Freshman and Sophomore years is better in case of 
school No. 46 than is the case in the 201-300 group, as 

















, 40.21 —, 89.76 | 44.46 38.11 40.82 
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Group F Group of 300 Group of 184 


D ' Group E 
under 100 pupils sch. 46 pupils sch. 45 


Group 

201-300. 101-200. 

Diagram 2, graphs showing the median percentages of distribution for 
the groups in table II; also the distribution of several individual schools. 

= 


is also true between the Sophomore and Junior years. 
Schools 45 and 46 are not included within the total forty- 
four schools in Table II. 

The percentage of the proportionate distribution of 
boys and girls in different years of the high school is 
indicated in Table III. Forty-three out of the previ- 
ously mentioned forty-four schools are here included. 
One of the omitted Chicago schools had only boys en- 
rolled, the other school did not report boys and girls 
separately. 

By reading the medians both for the separate groups, 
and also for the total number of schools not including 
the three Chicago schools it is obvious that the propor- 
tionate number of girls is higher than that for boys, 
in all the years, except in the case of the Sophomore 
year of the F group where the number of boys and girls 
is equal. 

In terms of the total medians, excluding the three 
Chicago high schools, 46.32 percent of the pupils in the 
Freshman year were boys, and 53.67 girls; in the Sopho- 
more year 44.92 were boys, and 55.07 percent girls; in 
the Junior year 41.42 percent boys, 58.57 percent girls; 
in the Senior year 38.88 percent boys, and 61.11 percent 
girls. Including the three Chicago high schools, the total 
median percentages were, 46.16 boys, 53.83 girls in the 
Freshman ; 44.98 boys and 55.00 girls in the Sophomore; 
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40.31 boys, and 59.68 girls in the Junior ; 37.70 boys and 
62.28 girls in the Senior year. 

The number of schools included in group B is, of 
course, only three. But the results show that with the 
exception of the Sophomore year in group E, the pro- 
portionate number of boys is higher in group B, for all 
the years of the high school, than in any of the other 
groups. Its median percentage of Freshman boys reads 
48.29; Sophomores, 48.88; Junior 48.62; Senior 49.20. 
The median percentages for the Senior years of groups 
A, C and F are somewhat alike. In group A, 32.32 per- 
cent are boys, 67.67, girls; in Group C, 35.55 boys, and 
64.44 girls; in group F, 33.33 boys, and 66.66 girls. In 
these three groups, approximately two-thirds of the 
pupils in the Senior years are girls. In the other three 
of the six groups, namely B, D and E, the proportion of 
boys in the Senior years is somewhat larger than is the 
ease in the first three groups mentioned, all being 40 
percent or above. 

The range of variation in the proportionate median 
percentage of boys and girls among the different groups 
in the Freshman year is from 40.65 in group F, to 48.29 
in group B for boys; in the Sophomore year from 39.67 
in group D to 50.00 in group F;; in the Junior year from 
38.50 in group A to 48.62 in group B; in the Senior 
year from 32.32 in group A to 49.20-in group B. The 
corresponding variations for the percentage of girls in 
the different years of the high school may be found by 
referring to Table III. The highest percentage of girls 
found in any one year is in the Senior year, in group A, 
namely 67.67. The lowest in any year is found in the 
Sophomore year in group F, namely, 50.00. 

Different individual schools may be compared within 
the same groups, or in different groups from this same 
table, or compared with the total median in case any one 
desires to do so. By adding the total medians excluding 
the Chicago schools for the Freshman and Sophomore 
years the proportionate percentage of distribution for 
boys is 45.62, and for girls 54.37;.in case of the Junior 
and Senior years combined it is 40.15 for the boys, and 
59.84 for the girls. School No. II has for the combined 
Freshman and Sophomore years, 43.36 percent boys and 
56.63 girls; and for the combined Junior and Senior 
years 37.37 for the boys, and 62.61 for the girls. The 
proportionate percentage of boys is lower for the first 
two years in school No. II than the total median for 
all the schools, as is also true in the combined Junior and 
Senior years. 

Table IV is a presentation of the ages of pupils in 
schools according to groups. In terms of median per- 
centages excluding the four Chicago schools, 5.32 percent 
of the pupils are under 14 years of age, and including 
these same four schools 5.86 percent. Excluding the 
four Chicago high schools 82.14 percent are within the 
ages 14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 17-18, and including these same 
four schools 81.56 are within these same ages. 

In groups A. B. C. and D over 20 percent respectively 
are 14-15 years of age; in groups E and F respectively 
the percentages are 17.11 and 15.21. By comparing the 
median percentages for groups E and F with the other 
groups, it may be seen that the pupils are shown to be 
older in the smaller schools when all of the pupils are 
taken into consideration. There is a little variation from 
this generalization to be found in case of the pupils over 
19 in the E and F groups where the number of pupils 
involved is of course small. On the other hand under 
the 12-14 year-olds it will be seen that 4.08 percent rep- 
resents the median for group E, while those for groups 
D, C, B, and A are respectively: 6.77, 5.46, 7.26, and 
8.12. 
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The mode, or the age at which the greatest percentage 
of pupils were enrolled was in group A, 15-16 years; in 
group B, 15-16; in group C 15-16, and in group D, 15- 
16; but in groups E and F respectively 16-17 years of 
age. 

The percentage of distribution by ages for school No. 
I is 5.09 pereent under 14 years of age; 18.91, 14-15; 
24.68, 15-16; 24.00, 16-17; 14.94, 17-18; and 12.33 per- 
cent over 18 years of age. This distribution may be 
compared with the total median in order to discover 
variations or agreements. In school No. 1, 82.53 pereent 
of the pupils are within the years of 14-15, 15-16, 16-17, 
17-18. It was shown earlier that the median for the 
forty-four schools is 82.14 percent. The percentages for 
these same four years of high school for all of the groups 
compare as follows with school No. 1: group A, 79.27; 
group B, 85.85; group C, 83.54; group D, 84.28; group 
E, 80.29; and group F, 80.13. 

The variations between schools within the same group, 
or between schools in different groups may be ascer- 
tained by a detailed study of Table IV. For example 
school No. 7 has the highest percentage of 14-15 year- 
olds, out of the total list of schools presented, namely 
30.13 percent. School No. 37 has the lowest of any indi- 
vidual school, namely 5.88. The median percentage for 
the 15-16 year-olds in group D is 26.35. The highest 
percentage of 15-16 year-olds for any single school pre- 
sented in the list is 45.00 in case of school No. 44, which 
is 21.09 percent higher than that for group F. The 
lowest is 14.10 in case of school No. 11, which is 10.29 
percent lower than that for group C to which school No. 
77 belongs. 

The results of Table IV show that four-fifths or more 
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of the pupils in the high schools are of normal age 14-18. 
The age at which the largest number are enrolled is 
15-16 years in the larger groups, and 16-17 in the two 
smaller groups. But there are a sufficient number of 
pupils enrolled both below and above the normal age 
14-18 to require definite and systematic treatment and 
consideration, in the administration and organization of 
the high school. 


To be continued 


THE FIFTIETH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Fiftieth General Assembly will convene in the 
Capitol at Springfield on January 3, 1917. This legisla- 
tive body will consider many measures pertaining to pub- 
lie schools and numerous bills of great importance to 
teachers and pupils. Therefore, we are publishing here- 
with a list of the members of this legislature, so that the 
members of our organization may know who constitute 
this important body, and particularly that they may 
know the names and addresses of the legislators in their 
own districts. After January 3, mail addressed to mem- 
bers of the legislature at the State House, Springfield, 
Ill., will reach them promptly. 

In the list below, the numbers from 1 to 51 are the 
numbers of the Senatorial Districts. Following each 
number is a brief description of the territory included in 
the district. The name first in each group and printed 
in italies is the name of the Senator; the others are the 
names of the Representatives. The letter following each 
name shows the politics of the person named; R mean- 
ing Republican ; D, Democrat; and I, Independent. The 
* before certain names shows that the men named did not 
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serve in the respective branches of the 49th General As- 
sembly. However, Senators Atwood, Turnbaugh, Kess- 
inger, Lantz, and Wood served as members of the House 
of Representatives in the 49th General Assembly. 
1. Part of Chicago. 
George F. Harding, R 
2536 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
William M. Brinkman, R 
3119 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
John Griffin, D 
2020 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
*Benjamin H. Lucas, R 
2336 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
2. Part of Chicago. 
*John M. Powell, D 
1729 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
*Roger J. Marey, R 
1953 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
*Randall E. Marshall, D 
1647 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Frank Ryan, D 
2139 W. 13th St., Chicago. 
Part of Chicago. 
Samuel A. Ettleson, R 
3315 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Robert R. Jackson, R 
435 E. 37th St., Chicago. 
*Herman E. Schultz, R 
3008 S. Canal St., Chicago. 
John P. Walsh, D 
701 W. 31st St., Chicago. 
4. Part of Chicago. 
Al. F. Gorman, D 
5436 Morgan St., Chicago. 
Thomas A. Boyer, R 
4458 Emerald Ave., Chicago. 
Hubert Kilens, D 
5026 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago. 
*Timothy D. Murphy, D 
852 W. 50th Place, Chicago. 
5. Part of Chicago. 
Morton D. Hull, R 
4855 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 
*Guy Guernsey, R 
6044 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 
Michael L. Igoe, D 
5481 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. 
*Sidney Lyon, R 
5250 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
6. Evanston and Part of Chicago. 
*James J. Barbour, R 
7622 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 
*Allan J. Carter, R 
620 Emerson St., Evanston. 
*Ralph E. Church, R 
1520 Sherman Ave., Evanston. 
Joseph A. Weber, D 
3134 N. Robey St., Chicago. 
. Most of Cook County outside of Chicago. 
Frederick B. Roos, R 
Forest Park. 
Frederick R. DeYoung, R 
50, 155th St., Harvey. 
*John W. McCarthy, D 
Lemont. 
* Albert F. Volz, R 
Arlington Heights. 
8. Counties of Boone, Lake, and McHenry. 
*Rodney B. Swift, R 
Libertyville. 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 
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Thomas E. Graham, D 

Ingleside. 
Edward D. Shurtleff, R 

Marengo. 

James H. Vickers, R 

Harvard. 
Part of Chicago. 
Patrick J. Carroll, D 

5333 S. Hermitage Ave., Chicago. 
Robert J. Muleahy, D 

3243 Archer Ave., Chicago. 
Joseph Placek, D 

2333 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago. 
David E. Shanahan, R 

3315 S. Western Blvd., Chicago. 
Counties of Ogle and Winnebago. 
*John A. Atwood, R 

Stillman Valley. 
*Charles W. Baker, R 

Monroe Center. 
Emil A. Festerling, R 

Rockford. 
H. S. Hicks, I 

Rockford. 
Part of Chicago. 
Percival G. Baldwin, R 

2017 W. 70th St., Chicago. 
John H. Lyle, R 

6303 Harvard Ave., Chicago. 
Henry F. Schuberth, D 

7832 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 
*Alfred Van Duser, R 

441 W. 60th St., Chicago. 


2. Counties of Carroll, Jo Daviess, and Stephenson. 


*John D. Turnbaugh, R 

Mt. Carroll. 
Charles F. Franz, D 

Freeport. 
*Robert Irwin, R 

Mt. Carroll, R. F. D. 
*Joseph L. Meyers, R 

Scioto Mills. 
Part of Chicago and part of Town of Calumet. 
John A, Swanson, D 

6842 Harper Ave., Chicago. 
Gotthard A. Dahlberg, R 

147 E. 111th St., Chicago. 
James W. Ryan, D 

9035 Burley Ave., Chicago. 
C. A. Young, R 

2809 E. 76th St., Chicago. 
Counties of Kane and Kendall. 
*Harold C. Kessinger, R 

Aurora. 
DeGoy B. Ellis, R 

Elgin . 
*R. A. Milroy, D 

Batavia. 
*Wm. J. Tyers, R 

Aurora. 


5. Part of Chicago. 


John J. Boehm, D 

1901 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 
Thomas Curran, R 

2023 S. Racine Ave., Chicago. 
Joseph O. Hruby, D 

1806 S. Racine Ave., Chicago. 
Peter F. Smith, D 

1608 S. Union Ave., Chicago. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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Counties of Livingston, Marshall, Putnam, and 
Woodford. 
*Simon E. Lantz, R 

Congerville. 
*Charles H. Carmon, R 

Forrest. 
Micheal Fahy, D 

Toluca. 
*Charles M. Turner, R 

Wenona. 

Part of Chicago. 
Edward J. Glackin, D 

745 Lytle St., Chicago. 
John S. Burns, D 

622 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 
Jacob W. Epstein, D 

1133 Newberry Ave., Chicago. 
Edward J. Smejkal, R 

560 Bunker St., Chicago. 
County of Peoria. 
John Dailey, R 

Peoria. 
Thomas N. Gorman, D 

Peoria. 
John F. Lynch, R 

Chillicothe. 
*James D. Putnam, R 

Elmwood. 
Part of Chicago, part of Town of Cicero, and all of 
Town of Riverside. 
John T. Denvir, D 

1847 S. Crawford Ave., Chicago. 
James C. MeGloon, D 

3627 Colorado Ave., Chicago. 
James T. Prendergast, D 

1233 S. Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 
Solomon P. Roderick, R 

1328 8. Spaulding Ave., Chicago. 
Counties of Grundy, Iroquois, and Kankakee. 
Edward C. Curtis, R 

Grant Park. 
Israel Dudgeon, R 


Morris. 

Richard R. Meents, R 
Ashkum. 

Daniel O’Connell, R 
Kiusman. 


. Part of Chicago. 


Edward J. Hughes, D 

260 N. California Ave., Chicago. 
Frederick J. Bippus, R 

4733 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
Thomas P. Deveraux, R 

1357 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 
*Michael F’. Maher, D 

2333 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
Counties of Edgar and Vermilion. 
Martin B. Bailey, R 

Danville. 
*P. J. Breen, D 

Metealf. 
Wm. P. Holaday, R 

Georgetown. 
Abraham L. Stanfield, R 

Paris. 


. Part of Chicago and part of Town of Cicero. 


Henry W. Austin, R 

1022 Lake St., Oak Park. 
George R. Bruce, D ; 

1419 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago. 
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*Edward M. Overland, R 
2619 Rice St., Chicago. 
William G. Thon, R 
2210 Cortez St., Chicago. 
Counties of Champaign, Moultrie, and Piatt. 
*Henry M. Dunlap, R 
Savoy. 
*Fred H. Cole, D 
Bement. 
Charles A. Gregory, R 
Lovington. 
*Wm. H. H. Miller, R 
Champaign. 


. Part of Chicago. 


Daniel Herlihy, D 

2743 N. Albany Ave., Chicago. 
*Frank P. Caviezel, R 

2514 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago. 
Charles L. Fieldstack, R 

4016 N. Harding Ave., Chicago. 
John G. Jacobson, D 

1625 N. Claremont Ave., Chicago. 


26. Counties of Ford and McLean. 
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*Wm. H. Wright, R 
McLean. 

*w. A. Cameron, R 

Elliot. 

Daniel D. Donahue, D 
Bloomington. 

William Rowe, R 
Saybrook. 


. Part of Chicago. 


John Broderick, D 

122 S. Aberdeen St., Chicago. 
*Joseph Petlak, D 

1340 W. North Ave., Chicago. 
Joseph A. G. Trandell, D 

1334 Julian St., Chicago. 
*Edward Walz, R 

543 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


. Counties of DeWitt, Logan, and Macon. 


*Wm. G. McCullough, R 
Decatur. 

*Horace W. McDavid, R 
Decatur. 

*Peter Murphy, D 
Lincoln. 

Edwin C. Perkins, R 
Lincoln. 


29. Part of Chicago. 


30. 


Patrick J. Sullivan, D 

301 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago. 
*Bernard F. Clattenberg, R 

1136 Orleans St., Chicago. 
Bernard J. Conlon, D 

444 Pine St., Chicago. 
*Lawrence C. O’Brien, D 

1017 N. Franklin St., Chicago. 
Counties of Brown, Cass, Mason, Menard, Schuyler, 
and Tazewell. 
Walter I. Manny, D 

Mt. Sterling. 
*Wm. H. Dieterich, D 

Beardstown. 
*James H. Kirby, D 

Petersburg. 
*Elmer O. Neef, R 

Pekin. 
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31. Part of Chicago. Carlinville. 
Willet H. Cornwell, R Otto C. Sonnemann, R 
3825 Alta Vista Terrace, Chicago. Carlinville. 
Harry F. Hamlin, R 39. County of LaSalle. 
4730 Malden St., Chicago. Peter E. Coleman, D 
*Carl Mueller, R LaSalle. 
2142 Lincoln Park, West, Chicago. O. E. Benson, R 
Frank J. Seif, Jr., D Ottawa. 
1529 Orchard St., Chicago. Lee O’Neil Browne, D 
32. Counties of Haneock, McDonough, and Warren. Ottawa. 
*Clarence F. Buck, R Wm. M. Scanlan, R 
Monmouth. Peru. 
James M. Pace, R 40. Counties of Christian, Cumberland, Fayette, and 
Macomb. Shelbyville. 
Ernest O. Reaugh, D *Frank B. Wendling, D 
‘ Carthage. Shelbyville. 
Rollo R. Robbins, R *Lincoln Bancroft, R 
_. Augusta. Greenup. 

33. Counties of Henderson, Mercer, and Rock Island. *John J. Bullington, D 
Frank A. Landee, R Pastereiiic 
Moline. Pentti 

*Frank E. Abbey, R a 
Wis, 0 eee D 41. Counties of DuPage and Will. 


Rock Island. Richard J. Barr, R 


> Joliet. 
eo *James R. Bentley, R 


Aledo. aig To ‘ 
34. Counties of Clark, Coles, and Douglas. Mich: al ” Hen bea 
John R. Hamilton, R Michael F’. Hennebry, D 
Mattoon > Wilmington. 
Harry W Dreke Wm. R. McCabe, R 
West Union.- ¥ Lockport. 4H . 
E. Walter Green, R 42. Counties of Clay, Clinton, Effingham, and Marion 
Hindsboro. F.C. Campbell, D 
*Robert Howard, D Xenia. 
Mattoon. *Alois B. Lager, D 
35. Counties of DeKalb, Lee, and Whiteside. Breese. 
Adam C. Cliffe, R *Charles L. MeMackin, R 
Sycamore. Salem. 
Frederick A. Brewer, R John W. Thomason, D 
Tampico. Louisville. 
*George L. Carpenter, R 43. Counties of Fulton and Knox. 
. Amboy. W. S. Jewell, R 
John P. Devine, D Lewiston. 
Dixon. : James E. Davis, R 
36. Counties of Adams, Calhoun, Pike, and Scott. Galesburg. 
Charles R. McNay, D *Patrick W. Gallagher, D 
Ursa. Canton. 
E. yc weer D Owen B. West, R 
— Yates City. 
Naat Thompson, R 44. Counties of Jackson, Monroe, Perry, Randolph, and 
~—* Washington. 
ak 
~ os aS *Frank M, Hewitt, R 
: + , Carbondale. 
37. ——— - + at ahd and Stark. oJemen Mi Wtherton. D 
woe am Carbondale. 
Randolph Bord R Wn. C. Fridrichs, R 
, Galva +e Waterloo. 
Frank W. Morrasy, D Harry Wilson, R 
Sheffield. Pinckneyville. 
*John W. Walters, R 45. Counties of Morgan and Sangamon. 
Wyoming. Elbert 8. Smith, R 
38. Counties of Greene, Jersey, Macoupin, and Mont- d Springfield. 
gomery. Jacob Frisch, R 
Stephen D. Canaday, D 2 Springfield. 
Hillsboro. Clarence A. Jones, D 
H. A. Shephard, D Springfield. 
Jerseyville. Thos. E. Lyon, R 
*Truman A. Snell, D Springfield. 
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*Charles L. Wood, R 
Keenes. 
John L. Cooper, D 
Fairfield. 
John Kasserman, D 
Newton. 
*Frank Vice, Jr., R 
Olney. 
47. Counties of Bond and Madison. 

. J. G. Bardill, R 

Highland. 

Norman G. Flagg, R 
Moro. 

Ferdinand A. Garesche, D 
Madison. 

Chris. Rethmeier, R 
Edwardsville. 

48. Counties of Crawford, Edwards, Gallatin, Hardin, 
Lawrence, Wabash, and White. 
*Raleigh M. Shaw, D 

Lawrenceville. 
Carl Green, D 
Robinson. 
*Rene Havill, D 
Mt. Carmel. 
James A. Watson, R 
Elizabethtown. 
49. County of St. Clair. 
Paul W. Abt, R 
East St. Louis. 
John T. Desmond, D ' 
East St. Louis. 
*Frank Holton, D 
East St. Louis. 
James W. Rentchler, R 
Belleville. 2 
50. Counties of Alexander, Franklin, Pulaski, Union, 
and Williamson. 
Sidney B. Miller, R 
Cairo. 
Charles Curren, R 
Mound City. 
James H. Felts, D 
Marion. 
*Ernest J. Odum, R 
Benton. 
51. Counties of Hamilton, Johnson, Massac, Pope, and 
Saline. 
Sam W. Latham, R 
Eldorado. 
*Austin Hill, D 
McLeansboro. 
*Claude F. Lacy, R 
Boaz. 
Oral P. Tuttle, R 
Harrisburg. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE QUESTION. 


Every year for several years, our organization has 
adopted a resolution favoring the enactment of a law 
establishing a minimum wage for the teachers of Illinois. 
But no such law has yet been enacted. Possibly our 
failure to get the desired legislation is the result of a lack 
of knowledge of the reasons to present in its favor while 
we were trying to promote its enactment. Therefore, we 
are publishing below a paper read before the annual 
meeting three years ago, with a few slight changes to 
adapt it more nearly to present conditions. 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 


46. Counties of Jasper, Jefferson, Richland, and Wayne. 


| January 


The solution of any social problem involves an eco- 
nomic factor. All plans for the betterment of humanity 
must take into consideration the cost of carrying out the 


plans. Education is no exception to this general rule; . 


and now, when more and more is being demanded and 
expected of the schools, it behooves us to call attention to. 
the fact that increased service and efficiency demand 
increased expenditures of money. 

The most important factor in our educational system 
is the teaching foree, and the greatest needs of the pres- 
ent are more professional training for teachers and a 
longer tenure of service for efficient teachers. But special 
preparation for teaching requires time and money, and 
very few young people care to take the vows of poverty 
and consecrate their lives and devote their energies to 
teaching merely for the sake of teaching. So neither 
of the above named needs will be answered until the pro- 
fession of teaching is better paid. 

The opinion seems to be almost universal that teach- 
ers’ wages are too low, but a few misguided people be- 
lieve and declare that these wages are advancing. No 
doubt they base their opinion upon the fact that the av- 
erage of teachers’ wages now is a few dollars a year more 
than it was a few years ago. But we can prove that the 
cost of what teachers must buy has increased in price 
much more rapidly than teachers’ wages have increased. 
Therefore, any increase is only apparent, and the real 
wages of teachers have been reduced. The teacher who 
made a bare living ten years ago and then worked ten 
long years to receive a slight increase in salary and then 
finds her salary really reduced by the increased cost of 
living is likely to become so embarrassed financially and 
confused professionally as to give her arithmetic classes 
problems like this: If a dog that can run at the rate of 30 
miles an hour starts 100 yards behind a train that is 
running 50 miles an hour and tries to catch it, how long 
will it take him to catch the train if he dies for want of 
breath at the end of the first mile? 

But in considering the question of a minimum wage, 
we need not pay much attention to averages. Let us see 
what those at the bottom of the wage scale are getting. 
According to the State Superintendent’s Report for 
1915, 13,970 teachers, or over 40% of those employed in 
the state, received less than $500 for the year; 7,119, or 


* over 20% of the teachers, received less than $400 per 


year; 2,445, or over 7% of the teachers, received less 
than $300 per year; and 254 teachers actually received 
less than $200 per year. The State Reports for the three 
years preceding 1912 show that the following wages were 
paid teachers during those years; in 1909, the minimum 
monthly salary for men was $15, for women $12.50; in 
1910, for men $20, for women $15; in 1911, for men $20, 
for women $14. And this is the great, wealthy State of 
Tllinois! 

Now, a few years ago, when an Illinois Senate Com- 
mittee that was investigating girls’ wages found that 
many girls employed in city stores and factories were paid 
as low as five to eight dollars per week, the papers were 
filled with scorching editorials on the inhumanity of em- 
ployers, the pulpit thundered forth exhortations for the 
observance of economic justice, and indignant protests 
were heard on every hand. But we need not go to Chi- 
eago or to Springfield to find poorly paid girls. Many 
school teachers all over the State are paid the same low 
wages. And their employers expect them to do work 
that requires education, culture, professional training, 
and unlimited tact and patience. There are still many 
employers seattered over the State who rejoice when they 
ean get a girl to try to feed the minds, build the char- 
acters, and cultivate the immortal souls of their children 
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for lower wages than they pay to an ignorant hired man 
to feed their pigs. 

Such infinitesimal wages are sure to produce at least 
one result. They bring into the work of teaching unpre- 
pared and inefficient boys and girls who lower the stand- 
ard of teaching, debase a noble profession into a mere 
occupation, and feed hard stones and dry bitter dust to 
children who are crying for the sweet bread of intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. Such salaries are very bad 
for the teachers, but they are infinitely worse for the 
children. & 

These wages with a zero limit discourage many intel- 
ligent, energetic and ambitious young people from enter- 
ing the. profession of teaching. Such young people are 
likely to seek some commercial employment, or to go into 
the shops, the mines, or other occupations where they are 
assured of fair wages to begin with and a more rapid 
advanee financially as they grow in ability and efficiency. 

There are young coal miners in Illinojs who have 
never been naturalized, who cannot use our language, 
and who are densely ignorant of everything but their 
trade, but whose annual wages are greater than the aver- 
age wages of all the teachers in Illinois. If these young 
men were told that thousands of teachers in Illinois are 
paid less than $300 per year, they would probably con- 
clude that teaching is the occupation of some charitable 
monastic order, or that it is some light easy work given 
to paupers so that they may help maintain themselves. 
Do not understand me as even intimating that these 
miners should be paid less. They earn all they get and 
probably more. I make the comparison to show the de- 
plorable condition in our State in regard to teachers’ 
wages. 

Many of us believe that the best and quickest way 
to remedy this condition is to urge the General Assembly 
to pass an Act setting a minimum salary for teachers. 
Therefore, we beg leave to recommend to this association 
that it make a strong and united effort to place such a 
law upon the statutes of Illinois. 

The question as to what this minimum salary should 
be arises. The answers to this question vary according 
to the view point of those attempting to answer. Some, 
who see only the teachers’ and pupils’ side of the ques- 
tion, would place it as high as $500 or $600. 
Others who have become enthusiastic about the 
new certification law, would arrange a scale of wages ac- 
cording to the grade of certificate, experience, ete. Others 
who know something of the difficulty of geiting such a 
law passed, are willing to set it much lower, say at $35 
per month for seven months. This question may have to be 
decided finally by our Legislative Committee when it at- 
tempts to promote the bill through the General Assembly 
and when it learns the attitude of the House and Senate 
committees to which the bill is referred. The important 
thing is to get the principle of a minimum salary for 
teachers recognized and established by law. In order to 
get this done we must not complicate matters by arrang- 
ing a salary seale nor handicap the Legislative Commit- 
tee by placing the minimum too high. 

We believe that such a legally established minimum 
will produce many excellent results, some of which are 
as follows: 

A more capable class of young people will be attract- 
ed to the profession of teaching if they are assured that 
their salary will be at least $300 per year to begin with, 
and that they will not have to compete with people who 
value their services at only $200 per year. 

Teachers will make more preparation for their work, 
because they can afford to do so and because the people 
and the directors will demand more preparation and bet- 
ter service when they are compelled by law to pay higher 
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salaries. The directors who find that they must raise 
their teacher’s salary from $30 to $50 will likely change 
teachers and will surely demand much better service; 
and I might add that we county superintendents shall 
certainly hear from them if they do not get it. 

It necessarily follows from the above that many unfit 
teachers will be eliminated. This elimination will take 
place in two ways: First, those who cannot or will not 
adjust themselves to the new requirements will be driven 
out of the profession ; second, the progressive beginners 
will simply eliminate their own unfitness by making the 
required preparation and improvement. 

Again it follows that the profession of teaching will 
be made more respectable and respected. It has been 
the frazzled fringe of cheap and untrained or incompe- 
tent teachers at the lower salary margin that has caused 
teaching to be regarded with more or less contempt as a 
profession. 

Of course, the greatest and best result will be that the 
children of the State will be better trained and educated. 
Thus it is probable that the cost of education will be 
really lowered. Men at the head of great industries have 
found in many cases that paying higher wages and thus 
getting better workmen has actually lowered the cost of 
production. This may be the result of adopting a min- 
imum wage for teachers. We firmly believe that a mini- 
mum wage law will be worth more to the State in educa- 
tion than it will cost in money. And this is the point 
we should make clear to the people and to the General 
Assembly if any of them offer objections to such a law. 

This reminds.us that we should prepare ourselves to 
meet any and all objections that may be offered. The 
time allotted me will not permit a detailed discussion 
of these objections, but I shall give brief answers to a 
few of them. 

Objection 1. A minimum wage law is impracticable 
and unconstitutional. ‘ 

The answer is that such a law is both practicable and 
constitutional in other states; that the principle of a 
minimum wage has been upheld by the courts; and that 
the salaries of county superintendents and other county 
and State employes have been fixed by statutory law. 

2. There are in the State several small and poor dis- 
tricts that are now levying the limit of taxation and can- 
not raise enough money to pay the proposed minimum 
salary. 

The answer to this is that the belief in and movement 
toward consolidation is growing rapidly and constantly. 
A district so small and poverty-stricken that it cannot 
pay a teacher at least $300 per year has no right to exist 
and should be consolidated with other districts. We 
now have a law providing that a district must be annexed 
to other districts if it does not maintain school according 
to law for two consecutive years. Therefore, a law that 
provides a minimum salary of $300 or more might auto- 
matically cause the consolidation of small districts and 
thus prove to be a double blessing. 

3. Some teachers seem to fear that a minimum salary 
law would cause a leveling down to the standard of the 
minimum. 

But we answer that this would be better than the 
present tendency in some quarters to level down to the 
zero limit. Under a minimum salary law, the leveling 
up would surely more than counterbalance the leveling 
down. Such a law would affect the pinch-purse, parsim- 
onious directors more than it would those who are now 
willing to pay fair salaries. I do not think that there is 
even one board of directors in the State now proving 
their official worth and efficiency by paying a fair sal- 
ary to a good teacher who would reduce that salary even 
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one dollar, simply because the law raised the minimum 
from zero to $50 per month. For instance, I suppose 
that there is not a teacher in Chicago but what receives 
much more than the proposed minimum; and there will 
certainly be no reason nor excuse for reducing any Chi- 
cago teacher’s salary because a minimum salary law is 
passed. While such a law might legally apply to that city, 
it would not directly affect its salaries in the least. 

4. Such a law would place a premium upon incom- 
petency, by enforcing higher salaries to some teachers 
than they are worth. 

But, even if this were true, such a dreadful condition 
could not be worse than the present one, which either 
pays many teachers much less than they are worth or ac- 
tually forces incompetent teachers into the profession. 
We maintain that this objection is not reasonable because 
as before stated enforcing higher salaries in the cheap 
districts would cause a demand for better teachers and 
would induce better teachers to apply there. 

5. Such a minimum salary law will cause an oversup- 
ply of teachers by causing a movement from other oceu- 
pations toward teaching. 

Well, what if it does? The slight oversupply cannot 
cause a reduction in salaries if the law establishes a 
minimum, and it may offer some excellent material. Just 
now we are hoping to attract more capable young people 
into the profession. Any decided movement of young 
people toward teaching would enable us to raise our 
standard of qualifications. It may be necessary to have 
such a movement in order to have the new certification 
law produce the results desired and intended. In faet, 
it will be very difficult to carry this law into effect with- 
out a minimum salary law as a complementary measure. 

6. Any inerease in teachers’ salaries will increase 
the already ‘‘awful burden of taxation.’’ 

This is the objection that strikes many teachers dumb. 
They have heard so much about the ‘‘awful burden of 
taxation’’ and are so conscientious that they feel it 
would be almost criminal to accept any more salary and 
thus add to the burden. This wail reiterated in the ears 
of the timid, tender-hearted teachers by tearful taxpay- 
ers so touches the sympathies of these teachers that they 
feel almost like giving back a part of their $40 per month 
to save somebody from starvation. 

Why don’t these teachers learn the facts in the case 
and then stiffen up their spines and talk back? There 
are many facts and figures available for teachers to ‘‘look 
up,’’ just as they tell pupils to look up things. For in- 
stance, here is a comparison of facts and figures taken 
from the United States Census Reports and the Illinois 
School Reports for the years 1900 and 1910: 


Value of Illinois farm lands, 1900..... $1,514,114,000.00 


Value of Illinois farm lands, 1910..... 3,081,564,000.00 
Increase of value in decade.......... 1,567,450,000.00 
Per cent of increase in decade........ 104 


Total amount paid Illinois country 
SP ons oo 6h sap se acies-es 
Total amount paid Illinois country 
ga a amma alee aN 3,567,497.00 
Increase in total salaries in decade... . 823,930.00 
Per cent increase in salaries in decade 30 


$2,752,567.00 


A few more figures taken from Bulletin No. 132 of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor, are as follows: 
Cost index of 15 principal articles of food, 1900. . .102.5 
Cost index of 15 principal articles of food, 1910. ..149.7 
Per cent of increase in cost of food.............. 46 

This shows that taxes for country teachers’ salaries 
have not nearly kept pace with either land values, which 
are certainly a basis for taxation, or withthe cost ofliving. 
While farm land values more than doubled in the decade, 
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and the cost of food increased nearly one-half, the money 
paid country teachers increased less than one-third. And 
it may be worth while to mention the fact that probably 
the teachers did more in proportion to their number than 
the landowners themselves to cause this enormous in- 
crease in land values. These are only a few facts among 
many that, if understood by teachers, would give them 
knowledge and courage to demand what is due them. 

We should have no patience with this argument about 
over-taxation. We should not become confused or 
abashed when selfish people talk of the burden of tax- 
ation and intimate or insinuate that we teachers are un- 
righteously trying to help ourselves financially at the ex- 
pense of*the poor taxpayers. Taxation is not high in 
Illinois; it is not nearly so high as it will be in the 
future. It may fall as a burden on some people; but, if 
so, it fails to fall where it really belongs, and needs read- 
justing. No state is too heavily taxed for publie pur- 
poses that allows the masses of its people to be taxed heav- 
ily for private purposes or for building up unearned for- 
tunes for a part of its people. We should not apologize 
for the ‘‘burden of taxation’’ or for drawing our salaries 
because they are collected as taxes; but we should de- 
mand what is due us and what is due to the children of 
Illinois. A good way to begin is to advocate and demand 
a minimum wage for teachers. 

Rosert C. Moore. 


—W NEW BOOKS —— 


A BOOK 


I LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 
| I NEED NOT GIVE ITS NAME; 








YOU LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

WE FIND IT IS THE SAME. 

NOW, LET US STOP AND THINK— 
HERE IS A LINK THAT BINDS; 

HERE IS A FRIEND INDEED, 

FOR FRIENDLY HEARTS AND MINDS. 














FRANK W. BLACKMAR and JOHN LEWIS GILLIN. 
Outlines of Sociology. The Maemillan Company, New 
York. Price, $2.00 net. 

We hear much these days about social relations, so- 
cial problems, social justice, and social everything. We 
find that our local affairs are affected by the activities of 
people far away and that our life, liberty, and happiness 
depend to some extent upon what distant nations are 
doing. For instance, when we bewail the fact that our 
already small salaries have recently shrunken much in 
purchasing power, we are told that the European war 
is the cause; and, when the Kaiser barely mentioned 
peace recently, the price of wheat fell 11 cents per bushel 
in an hour or two after the news reached this country. 

We are also beginning to learn that we have numer- 
ous near neighbors. Supreme Court decisions, commu- 
nity high schools, tax amendments, political campaigns, 
religious prejudices, labor unions, charity organizations, 
local option campaigns, juvenile courts, reform schools, 
ete., all remind us that there are many complex problems 
affecting large numbers of people, which can be solved 
only by large groups of people acting together. 

Sometimes we get discouraged because many citizens 
do not seem even to realize the existence of social prob- 
lems, much less to understand their nature. To solve 
the problems, people must understand social laws and be 
able to analyze social phenomena into cause and effect. 
The units of society must be able to reason in terms of 
sociology. 

Therefore, it encourages us to know that there is such 
a book published as Blackmar and Gillin’s Outlines of 
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Sociology. Reading it will make us better citizens, and 
a study of it by a large number of people will hasten the 
advent of Utopia. This book is a combination cyclo- 
pedia, source book, and history of sociology. It is strictly 
up-to-date, and many of its authors’ ideals are in ad- 
vance of present social practices. - It points the way to a 
higher social order than we enjoy today; it is a lamp 
to guide us along the dark and devious path of social 
progress. 

Here are three short quotations chosen from as many 
different chapters: 

‘‘Our best education, our religion, and our aesthetic 
culture, as well as our moral relationships, depend to a 
great extent upon the development of the economic life— 
upon the industry that creates the goods for our material 
welfare.’’ 

‘* All society is organized to the end of mutual ser- 
vice, and he who performs a given service without inter- 
fering with the rights of his fellows is entitled to the re- 
ward of such service. It is only through this means of 
normal service that people should become wealthy.’’ 

‘The establishment of justice is the chief aim of gov- 
ernment, and its duty will not be completed until it offers 
protection to all in the industrial world and represses 
the predatory habits of man in the acquisition of wealth. 
Industrial or economic justice is as essential to the hap- 
piness of mankind as political justice, and at present of 
more vital consequence.’’ 

The book is written for college use, for the general 
reader who wishes to take a comprehensive view of sociol- 
ogy, and for use in clubs and reading circles. It will 
make an excellent reference book for the high-school 
library and is an ideal book for a teachers’ reading 
circle. 

This sociology is the sixth book in a series of Sociai 
Science Text Books edited by Richard T. Ely and pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 

. R. C. M. 


ALHAMBRA G. DEMING: Number Stories. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Company, 1916. Cloth, Pp. 205. 60 
cents. 

Miss Deming has given school children something de- 
cidedly new for the arithmetic class. This is a book of 
intensely interesting stories of living in which children 
take an active part in the economic management of af- 
fairs. As literature these accounts of life as well as of 
the balance sheet of its monetary affairs might be called 
thrift stories or, better yet, stories of community help- 
fulness. They are splendid stories for children in the 
intermediate grades. 

How Ralph Helped; Ralph’s Summer on the Farm ; 
How Everybody Helped; How the City Helps; are some 
of the titles of these stories. The plan is to have the 
teacher read the stories to the class and get the exact 
situation before all the pupils. The details of all trans- 
actions are worked out by the children as the story 
moves along. It seems that the use of arithmetical 
knowledge will be clearly understood and ability to ap- 
ply to one’s own work the knowledge of which is gained 
in school will be greatly facilitated by Miss Deming’s 
method. The teachers of intermediate grades should be 
supplied with desk copies by the school board. It is not 
expected that the children will buy it. G. A. B. 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC and CYRUS LAURON 
HOOPER: A Child’s Composition Book. Chicago: 
Rand MeNally and Company, 1916. Cloth. Pp. 281. 
Music is taught to children in modern schools by first 
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teaching some songs by rote. Then the musical phrases 
are given more careful consideration, and finally the no- 
tation is studied. It is well in teaching the composition 
of language to remember that language is intellectual- 
ized music so to speak. More is to be expressed by lan- 
guage than can be made definite through tones alone. 
But tones, inflections of voice, and rhythms are not only 
ealled into play when speaking but also have an influ- 
ence in the use and arrangement of words in the writ- 
ten sentences. They ‘‘do’’ and also I ‘‘do’’ but he 
**does.’’ It is not merely egoism that makes it sound 
better to express my doing by the form used with the 
plural pronouns. The child with an instinctive sense of 
number may at first say, ‘‘I does’’ but he changes to 
**I do’’ without noting the plural relationship of do. 
The native ear is better suited with the shorter form. 
There are many such adjustments in all languages. 

Hosie and Hooper in this first composition book as 
in A Composition Grammar, reviewed in these columns 
last month, teach language as it is used to express both 
thought and feeling. Form is not separated from con- 
tent. Nor is content separated from form. This is a 
text on the writing of compositions. But it is a child’s 
composition book and, therefore, it concerns itself with 
compositions a child may be naturally interested in 
writing, and in writing correctly and well. 

A very strong point in favor of the book is the skill 
of the authors in leading the pupils to look ahead and 
prepare for difficulties. Not only are the pupils brought 
into the spirit and attitude of story telling, or letter 
writing, or of the essayist but also they are led to anti- 
cipate the requirements of good form in the work. 

Part one gives training in the general forms of writ- 
ing, being concerned mainly with the paragraph. The 
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pupils advance from the simple descriptive paragraph 
into story writing, letters, directions, and finally they 
dramatize. Part two deals more particularly with the 
sentence and calls attention to the right use of misused 
verb forms. Part three takes up the uses of words and 
the various parts of speech. 

All of this study of sentence and word is closely re- 
lated to the purpose and need of the various forms in 
the writing the children are doing. At the same time 
the attention is directed to the correction of misusages. 
For instance, when the children have studied the use of 
adjectives and adverbs then they are cautioned on the 
misuse of the adjective ‘‘good’’ for the adverb ‘‘well.’’ 
There are many excellences in the details of this pre- 
sentation of language. It is the belief of the authors, 
however, that ‘‘very few persons learn to be confident 
judges of their own composition without a thorough lin- 
guistic study; and those who lack this are likely to be 
blunderers in speech.’’ G. A. B. 


BRANDER, MATTHEWS: The Short-Story. 
23 Specimens Illustrating Its Development.) 
cago, Cincinnati, New York: The American 
Company, 1916. Cloth. Pp. 399. 
Twenty-three examples illustrating as many reasons 

why I don’t write stories may be found in the collection 
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made by Dr. Brander Matthews in his book, The Short- 
Story. Boeeacio, Washington Irving, Joe Addison 
Charles Lamb, Sir Walter Seott, Prosper Mérimée, Alex 
ander Pushkin, Hans Andersen, Edgar A. Poe, Nathan 
iel Hawthorne, Charles Dickens, Fitz-James O’Brien 
Bjoernsterne Bjoernson, Bret Harte, Alphonse Daudet, 
Ludovie Halévy, Francois Coppée, Frederic L. Stimson, 
Guy de Maupassant, R. L. Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, 
H. C. Bunner, the author of the ‘‘Gesta Romanorum,’’- 

I stand rigidly at attention as they pass in review 
through the pages of this collection made by Dr. Mat- 
thews. Creative ability! I take my hat off to that. 

Human nature changes about as fast as a glacier 
moves. The great writers of almost every period ar 
none of them very far off. The old stuff about scratch 
ing a Russian and finding a Tartar underneath holds 
true of every human being; scratch off the veneer of 
civilization and you’ll lay bare the bully, the hero, the 
coward, the martyr, the sneak, the straight forward 
man, the ‘‘four flusher’’ and the ‘‘square dealer.’’ 

I realize that high school teachers are engaged in a 
frenzied endeavor to ‘‘ecover the course’’ at any cost. I 
believe, however, that it is possible to show, without un- 
due loss of time, that there is an immensely ‘‘practical’’ 
value in the study of good literature. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


he laid upon the loom a web, 
Delicate, wide, and vast in length, so went she on, 
Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 














THE MONEY CHANGERS 
TEMPLE 


A Particular Example of a General Tendency 


IN THE 


Miles Gloriosus 


—After all, there was only one money 
changer who had any real business to be in 
the outer court of the temple last month— 
that is—the temple of the Illinois Spring- 
field teachers’ meeting. He was Mr. MelIn- 
tosh. With his corps of assistants he did 
his usual yeoman service in behalf of the 
association; he did even more this year be- 
cause some two hundred additional devotees 
came to the state meeting at Springfield, 
bringing the total attendance to 1,229, in- 
cluding Mr. Beeny, who registered about an 
hour before closing time on Friday morn- 
ing. 

As for the others in the outer court, gone 
are the haleyon days of yore! If Francois 
Villon had undertaken to describe the scene 
he would probably have broken forth into 
a ballade: 


‘*Where are the books of Edwin Ginn 
And Rand-MeNally’s mappish gear, . 
What wot ye of Houghton Mifflin,— 
Does Werner greet you as you peer? 
The wind has blown them all away. 
The A. B, C. shows not,—that’s clear. 
Where are the booths of yesterday? 


Envoi: 
Alas for displays, pair by pair, 
The wind has blown them all away. 


In half-page ads the wise ones share,— 
Where are the booths of yesterday?’’ 


I must admit that most of those men- 
tioned in the verse did not intrude in the 
temple itself. Rather, they used to set up 
their booths in the various inns and hostel- 





ries of Jerusalem and there they seized the 
psychological moment when, having broken 
bread with Leland and good St. Nick, pil- 
grims were in the pleasant frame of mind 
essential to a sale. 

Nowadays, however, the far-seeing among 
the purveyors to pilgrims realize that, with 
the enormous growth of teachers’ associations 
and the increased fervor with which monthly 
educational magazines are actually being 
read, the surest way to interest the pilgrims 
is to advertise in high grade teachers’ mag- 
azines. A glance through the advertising 
pages of this number will show you who are 
the really progressive firms that stand ready 
to supply your professional needs. 

The display booth at the pilgrims’ gath- 
ering is as out-of-date as the wooden plow 
and as the method of sowing exemplified in 
Millet’s justly celebrated picture. Nowa- 
days when the enlightened educational sup- 
ply sower goes forth to sow, he prepares the 
ground with a half-page gang plow for sev- 
eral consecutive months and then drills in 
his seed with a scientifically adjusted third 
page seeder for at least six consecutive is- 
sues. - 

As the exception to the above, I did an ex- 
cellent business at my booth. Probably my 
friend Beeny might insinuate that, because 
I sowed the wind, I did a whirlwind busi- 
ness At all events, he exclaimed, pointing 
to me: 

‘*Keep away from him, he’s crazy,— 
thinks of nothing but advertising! ’’ 

Most of my fellow workers in the mart, 
however,—Matheny, MeNiel, Norton, King, 
Nelson and Newman,—agreed with me that 
the modern method of displaying wares to 
the members of the teaching profession is to 
take adequate monthly space in the ad- 
vertising columns of this magazine. They 


are the men in the field and they should 
know. 

More and more associations are turning 
the cold shoulder to display booths. At De- 
troit last February they herded us in the at- 
tics; at Peoria last spring they sent us to 
the cellar. At many county institutes the 
shutout is complete. At first glance these 
may seem to be hard lines for the money 
changers. In reality we are being shown a 
service. With the increased support, the in- 
creased interest, the increased amount of at- 
tention given to this magazine, exhibitors 
find an opportunity to talk to thousands of 
you every month where under the exhibit sys- 
tem they could talk perhaps to a scant score 
or at most, a hundred of you. 

This does not mean that Mr. Harry Wil- 
son or Mr. Matheny or Mr. Norton or any of 
the others will not have an opportunity to 
prove their worth. It means that the month- 
ly advertisements in this magazine will pave 
the way for you to do your business with the 
men themselves quicker and with better un- 
derstanding on your part. The monthly ad- 
vertising in this magazine is of mutual as- 
sistance to you and to the advertiser as it 
enables you to get some advance information 
on the wares presented and thus does away 
with a lot of preliminary explanation when 
the traveling representative visits you. 

I believe that lobby exhibitors are a van- 
ishing race,—like the buffaloes. At the same 
time they are a cheerful set of buffaloes for 
the most part. As money changers in the 
temple they didn’t change enough to upset 
any one’s bank balance; but they are a 
likable crowd and I enjoyed myself im- 
menscly. 





RURAL SCHOOL INSPECTORS AT 


KANSAS CITY 


The National Association of State Super- 
visors and Inspectors of Rural Schools will 
hold its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at Kansas 
City, Mo, February 28th to March 2nd, 1917. 
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Horace Mann Readers Buy 
INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING ELSON READERS 


for their CONTENT value 


EACHERS get remarkable results with little effort 
because the Horace Mann method utilizes every effi- 
cient teaching means and device. Each of these is 
fully and clearly explained in the teacher’s manual, which 
outlines the lessons day by day. Every page abounds 
with workable ‘suggestions. Splendidly illustrated by 
well known artists. Unique cover designs. The /oliet (//i. ) 
Score Card for testing reading may be had on application 


You will find a superior PLAN in all the ELSON READERS, 
from Primer to the Eighth Grade—but, ignoring this, investigate 
the variety of their CON TENT 


You will find detailed helps for pupils, manuals for the teacher, 
free, with the ELSON REAVERS,—buat, eliminating th-se, compare 
the amount of reading matter im each book with the competing book 
of any other series. 





ELSON for content, variety, and quality. 


The Woodburn and Moran American History Series 





KUN 


Introduction to American 


Elementary American His- 


trations, six in color. 
years. Illustrated, 68 cents. 


° Are Insured 

Proper Habits of Speech vy"tne use ot 
It covers judiciously the things most needed to be 
taught, and fosters in the pupil the habit of using good 
English. Book I, for 4th, Sth, and 6th years. 
48 cents; Book II, for 7th and 8th 


History tory and Government THE LIST 
The background of American Social and industrial events in wpreqnsi 
History—the sourcesof New World our country’s history, as well as ELS''N-RUNK L PRIMER, for beginners + 00.32 
institutions and the elements of political, are emphasized Tt 
our civilization from Egypt to the — a eee ue ELSON PRIM*‘*Y SCHOOL Rt ADER: : 
Jamestown Colony —is faithfully narrative is virile and fresh, clear Book I, Ist grade 3 32 
and stirringly shown in story and and compelling. Copiously ilius- Book Ii, 2nd grade , ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ “0 
picture. Beautifully illustrated. ‘rated by new and unusual histor- Book III,3rd grade. : . ; 45 
Many pictures in color. ForSixth ical material. Widely adopted Book 1V,4th grade. . ; ; : 45 
year. 72 cents. k or seventh and eighth years. $1.00 
ELSON G2AMMAR Cr cou READER : 
Book I, 5th grade : . , 50 


Book Il, 6th grade ° : ‘ : . ; 50 
Book III, 7th grade : d 
Book IV, 8th grade 


Gate to English 


Many illus- 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Mr. L. C. FLANEGIN, Illinois Representative 





2457 Prairie Ave. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


213 N. Underhill Street, PEORIA 
NEW YORK 
8-12 East 34th Street 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 623 South Wabash Avenuc 











NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE, Elizabeth 
Harrison. President. Summer School a 18 to August 10, 
Kindergarten and Elementary Trainin Special courses 
in Story telling. Playground. Leatetal Art, Sunday School 
Methods. Out door observation schools. Dormitories on 
College grounds. For illustrated catalog address Box 41, 
2044 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


MANUAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 


Peoria, Feb. 9-10 
The next meeting of The Illinois Manual 
Arts Association will be held at Peoria, Feb- 
ruary 9th and 10th, 1917. 








TEACHERS WANTED $100 TO $150 
MONTH 
All teachers should try the U 8S. Govern- 
ment examination soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positicns to be 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 
hours and annual vacations, with ful! pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept T227, Rochester, 
N Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 





SCHOOL FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 
Jan. 15-26. 


Among the visiting lecturers who will ap- 
pear during the course of the School for 
Housekeepers at the University of Illinois 
this month are: Miss Jessie Fay Edmundson 
of Kankakee, Miss Anna Barrows of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Miss Mary 
Schenck Woolman of Boston and Miss Caro- 
lyn Von Blareom of Chicago. 

‘* Victrola Music as an Educational Asset 
in the Home’? is the topic on which J. Law- 
rence Erb, director of the School of Music 
of the University of Illinois, will speak on 
the morning of Wednesday, January 17. 
Problems of Proper Diet, Importance of 








Prepare tor the Delinite Program of Tomorrow 


What did I do yesterday? What am I to do today? 
What shall I do tomorrow? 


THE HOLMES PLAN BOOKS 


enable you to answer all of these questions and many more, by providing a 
convenient means of planning your lessons for each subject, every day dur- 
ing the school year. 





Special e sitions for Primary, Intermediate and High School Teachers. 
200 pages. Price each 30c. Ask for additional intormation. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 207 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradiey Co. 








HOME GEOGRAPHY A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and 
Lura M. Eyestone. Price 40 cents, postpaid. Covers work of fourth 
year in Illinois State Course. 
THE WORLD AS A WHOLE A Reference Note Book for Fifth Year Geography. By 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. Price 30 cents, 
postpaid. Covers work of fifth year in Illinois State Course. 
A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. By Douglas 
NORT Aq AMERICA C. Ridgley and Mary E Robb. Price 3 cents, postpaid. Covers work 
of sixth year in Illinois State Course. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 
General Circulation of the Atmosphere .... 15c Vegetation Zones of the Earth 
Rainfall of the Earth....... 15¢ Trip Around the World on the 40th Paraliel.. 
The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents 
We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. 
inches, on vood drawing paper. 
for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Desk size, 8 x 10% 
Special map-sets for Commercial and Physical Geography. Send 


NORMAL, ILLINOIS 











Supervised Recreations for Small Towns, a 
visit to the university dairy, demonstrations 
of bread and of economy in the preparation 


of food, etc., ete., are a few of the many 
things to which those who will attend are 
looking forward. 
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THE PATHESCOPECPLAN 


The study of life in action is made possi- 
ble in school by the moving picture. To 
realize this ncssibility adequately and eco- 
nomically, cooperation of schools and pub- 
lishers of films is necessary. 

The Pathéscope Central of Chicago is 
working out a plan for an exchange film 
service for schools. A group of about twen- 
ty schools can select sixty films of value for 
study in connection with certain subjects of 
study or museum work. These sixty films 
will be devoted for twenty weeks exclusively 
to the twenty schools in the exchange agree- 
ment. The films will be arranged as desired 
in groups of three reels each, thus making 
twenty sets. By this means each school will 
have three reels at a time and the exchange. 
will be made once a week. In twenty weeks 
all the schools will use all of the sixty reels. 

The cost, both of the exchange service and 
of the moving picture machine itself, can be 
provided for by a few special pay entertain- 
ments if desired. Write the publishers of this 
paper for particulars. 





THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL SURVEY 


The report of the findings of the survey 
of educational conditions, which survey was 
conducted by the teachers themselves, will 
soon be published in book form. Parts of 
the report are appearing month by month in 
The Illinois Teacher. 


Dr. L. D. Coffman, now of the University 
of Minnesota, was the directory of the sur- 
vey and edits the report. He has made a 
most interesting investigation of the eco- 
nomic status of teachers in Illinois. The 
data were gathered from 4,339 teachers, 
each having a possibility of making ninety- 
nine answers, or a total of approximately 
430,000 items of information 

Dr. W. C. Bagley reports on the investiga- 
tions of the program of studies in town and 
city schools. One of the most interesting 
exhibits in this report is a chart showing in 
what grades the greatest stress is placed in 
teaching each of the seven basic studies. 

Professor J. A. Clement reports on the in- 
teresting questions of student population 
and related problems in high schools, 

There are many other features of this IIli- 
nois School Survey that are well worth study 
and that will be taken up in succeeding is- 
sues of this magazine. 





N. E. A, OFFICER DEAD 


G. Warren Taylor, who had been state 
director of the National Education Associa- 
tion for a number of years, died last No- 
vember in Springfield. Mr. Taylor had been 
principal of the Du Bois School in Spring- 
field for the past sixteen years. 


H. B. WILSON CONSIDERED FOR 
CLEVELAND. 


Henry B. Wilson, superintendent of the 
schools of Topeka, Kansas, is one of eleven 
men who are being considered by members 
of the school board of Cleveland, Ohio, 
preparatory to the appointment of a succes- 
sor to Superintendent Frederick. Superin- 
tendent Wilson was formerly superintendent 
of the Decatur school system. 


CONFERENCES OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Five conferences of county superintendents 
are to be held throughout the state this 
month at the five normal schools. The first 
one at Normal, the second at DeKalb on 
January 18, the third at Macomb on Janu- 
ary 2d, the fourth at Charleston on January 
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29 and 30 and the last at Carbondale on 
January 30 and 31. 

Subjects to be discussed will be proposed 
school legislation, especially the high school 
bill, the administration sanitation law, the 
administration pension and certificating laws 
and any other subjects that may be sug- 
gested. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR STATE 
POSITIONS. 


W. W. Womack, teacher in the schools at 
Westville, who has been appointed civil state 
service commissioner for Danville, has com- 
pleted plans for civil service examinations 
to be held Saturday, February 3, 1917, in 
Danville. Examinations will be held for five 
kinds of positions: Advanced teacher, pri- 
mary teacher, kindergarten teacher, physical 
culture teacher, manual training teacher. In 
addition examinations will be held for the 
important positions of purchasing agent for 
the Joliet penitentiary and purchasing agent 
for the University of Illinois. 


DR. FISK DEAD. 


Death has claimed Professor Herbert F. 
Fisk, D.D., LL.D., the oldest of the North- 
western University professors. Dr. Fisk died 
at his home, Evanston} Illinois, after a short 
illness and breaking down due to his age. 
For forty-three years he has been connected 
with Northwestern University. For the last 
thirteen years he has been Principal Emeri- 
tus of the Evanston Academy, the present 
Academy building being named Fisk Hall in 
his honor. 


PRESIDENT FELMLEY RECOM- 
MENDED FOR FEDERAL 
APPOINTMENT 


The Springfield Register stated in its issue 
of January 4 that, ‘‘Friends of David 
Felmley, president of the Illinois State 
Normal University, are urging him for ap- 
pointment as member of the federal tariff 
commission which President Wilson is to 
select.’’ 


SUPFRINTENDENT PERRIN SHOWS 
NEED FOR TRAINING IN HABITS 
OF STUDY 


At a meeting of the Congregationai church 
brotherhood in Jacksonville last month 
Superintendent H. A. Perrin was the guest 
of honor. He gave the address of the even- 
ing, saying in part, 

‘“We often hear the question, What are 
the schools for? Man retains but a small 
part of what he learns in the place of in- 
struction and uses but a small part in ordi- 
nary life. We need something besides mere 
book knowledge. Eminent instructors say a 
large portion of time in school is wasted. 
Universities say college students come to 
them not knowing how to study. The col- 
lege makes the same complaint of the high 
school and that body of the lower grades. 
Is there not some better way. In mechanics 
and practical life we are ever studying effi- 
ciency. The aim should be to develop 
originality, research, thought, analysis. The 
child should. be encouraged to study, not to 
commit merely the words of the textbook 
but what it teaches.’’ 


WIRELESS AT DECATUR 


Mr. F. J. Carr has presented a complete 
set of wireless equipment to the Decatur 
high school. Principal T. M. Deam is con- 
sidering the advisability of giving credit for 
work in wireless, allowing it to count as a 
laboratory period in physics. Wireless 
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equipment has also been installed at the 
James Millikin University and at the Deca- 
tur Y. M. C. A. 


VACCINATIONS VOLUBILITY 


Last month the Rockford board of educa- 
tion passed a resolution requiring that al! 
public school pupils be vaccinated unless 
they could show a previous sear of vaccina- 
tion. At once a storm of protest rose from 
certain citizens. A meeting was held at the 
city hall but something of a damper was 
east over the enthusiasm of the anti-vaccina- 
tionists by the fact that two new cases of 
smallpox developed on the morning before 
the meeting was held. The drawback was 
but temporary, however, and a_ certain 
amount of near satire and unconvincing per- 
sonal remarks were brought into the discus- 
sion. One speaker stated that he stood for 
‘*freedom of thought and of action.’’ 


SMITH-HUGHES BILL. 


Illinois educationists are being asked to 
support the vocational bill that provides for 
distribution of federal money among the 
states to be used for furthering agricultural, 
industrial and domestic arts education. The 
measure, known as the Smith-Hughes bill, 
would create three funds, one for assisting 
in paying salaries of teachers of agricultural 
subjects, one for the same purpose in in- 
dustrial subjects and a third for use in 
training teachers. The funds would be dis- 
tributed on a basis of population. 

An analysis of the bill shows the follow- 
ing purposes for the distribution of the three 
funds: 

1. For the payment of salaries of teach- 
ers, supervisors or directors of agricultural 
subjects, $500,000 the first year and in- 
creasing by $250,000 each year until the 
year 1925, when the total amount to be dis- 
tributed is fixed at $3.000,000 and that 
amount thereafter annually. These sums to 
be divided among the states in the propor- 
tion which their rural population bears to 
the total rural population of the United 
States. 

2. For the payment of salaries of teach- 
ers of trade, home economics and industrial 
subjects, the first year, $500,000, and in- 
creasing by $250,000 each year until the vear 
1925, when a total sum of $3,000,000 will be 
appropriated. and that amount thereafter 
annually. This to be divided among the 
several states on the ratio which their urban 
population bears to the total urban popula- 
tion of the United States. 

3. For the purpose of training teachers, 
supervisors and directors of the subjects 
named the amount to be distributed among 
the states the first year is $500,000, the 
second $700.000, the third $900,000, the 
fourth $1,000,000 and thereafter the sum of 
$1.000,000 annually. These sums to be dis- 
tributed among the states on the ratio which 
their total population bears to the total 
population of the United States. 


The total amount which [llinois would 
receive each year follows: 
ET biién's soar vawée th ceenn dew $ 93,350 
CC eee eee 136,960 
ae chek «ihe eben ae eas 180,570 
EE i ae Gb keds an ea- «eee ey 218,050 
a ee er ee 249,400 
I i ori dee aie ere isla vere gaits 280,750 
Ree 312,100 
See ee eer 374,800 
erik «wad ee dlara ae eee 437,500 
po So ee Te 437,500 

Total for first ten years... ...$2,720,980 


*Same annually thereafter. 
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$500 Prize Winners $225 


The EducaterselAmerica | Flere Are the Lists of Educators Who Shared in the Awards | ™ fésctorss(America 

1.00 A for a Title e e e In addition to the 250 
"> ee our prise Is Your Name in This List? Ar e You Down for special editors, authors ont 
seems sein a Prize? Did You Help in the Christening ? crywhere were urged to 


itle © m wes contribute “last word” sug- 
contestants i 8 gestions and in accordance 

ested Xe a our ~ of $6.00 to 
s name whic @ person from each state 
word “WORLD.” We ga contributing the most heip- 
ful suggestion as to prac- 
tical material to be includ- 
ed in the publication, 
awards have been made as 
follows: 



























this word the prominent 
place in the title, and the 
$500 was equally divided 
among the ninety-six per- 
sons whose names are here 
listed: 
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Numbers for Seat Work in Primary Grades—420 Numbers—average of 42 of each digit on strong cardboard for 5 cents. 
Order from the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Ill. 











The New Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 


Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRINGHAM, A. M., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and CoarLes T. McFarianu, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents Second Book $1.24 
Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural groups adopted by the United States Census Bureau: 
The fullness and vividness with which they treat industrial and commercial life: 
Their superb new maps; 











Their uncommon illustrations, which have almost stereoscopic reality; 

Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being exaggerated. 


Descriptive circular sent on request 
New York 


Chicago AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 


Atlanta 330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Diploma SANITARY SHADES 
Makers 


FOR FIFTY YEARS Our roller shades are of the best 














Gt coms you no more to cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 


have us make your Diplomas come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
than it does to have them 


made in the “careless’’ way. the eye. 
q We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 


than all other houses combined. They Can Be Easily 
Instead of trying to see how easily 


we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can LAUNDER ED 
execute each order. 
Write todag and let. 
Sad a nino fv Sn hee = ote 7) 
possible, for helpjul criticiem. N 
@T he demand for high grade printing The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 


hich : : ‘ 
—s a lenegians ‘haa he Plaga race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 


: il c Ww 5 . . . 
Sit ck aaa be se durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 


: Y : ‘ 
= nelly Rasy pee 3 ya other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Programs, where neat work is desired 








PANTAGRAPH 
PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS SPICELAND, INDIANA 
Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 























